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more than the internal-combustion engine to make obso-
lete the Victorian attitude to life. Between the two classes
of heat engines there is a rivalry ; one might almost say
a sort of war. Each has fields of operation where its
supremacy hardly admits of doubt, but there are disputed
regions in which we find a lively contest. As sporting
critics we must recognize the merits of both combatants.
Here, surely, is a suitable subject for an address from
one who is old enough to remember patting the rivals on
the head when they were boys. He now draws up his
chair, taking care not to put it too near the ropes, and
proceeds to make such comments as he may about the
game.

A quarter of a century ago I presided over Section G,
and now the honour is unexpectedly repeated. It would
seem that the Council's policy in this happy centenary
is to trot out some of the veterans, for the entertainment,
let us hope, of less fallible youth. Before asking me to
act as President of the Section, they had invited me to
give the Bramwell Lecture, and I could accept the two
' duties only through their kindness in allowing one address
to serve for both.

To explain the task of the Bramwell Lecturer we must
recall the meeting of 1881, when the Association was cele-
brating its Jubilee in the heyday of Victorian prosperity
and confidence. It was a jubilant Jubilee. Never, per-
haps, was applied science more actively progressive.
From day to day its achievements compelled attention.
Electricity was knocking at the door, bringing a wallet
big with gifts, wonderful gifts that established new con-
tacts between the sciences of the laboratory and the arts
of social life.

The world of invention was in a ferment; the brew
was seething and bubbling. Some of the froth on the
surface had to be blown away, but beneath that there